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TALKS ON PRACTICAL 
AUTHORSHIP. 


X. — The Motion Picture —Free Forms 
Expressionism. 


In my talk on the short story I deplored the 
tendency toward forcing it into a narrow for- 
mula. I have the same feeling about the novel 
and the play. Indeed I have the feeling that 
any work of art which were technically per- 
fect would be a monstrosity. I have said be- 
fore that every work of art has an organic 
unity like a man or a rose or a radish, rather 
than a logical mathematical unity such as we 
see in a circle or an ellipse. The so-called 
faults of any person we know and love are 
part of his personality, and the same is true 
of a work of art. Its very imperfections are 
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qualities that make it what it is, and make it 
a thing that causes it to live before us. 

Just as there are no hard and fast rules de- 
termining what constitutes a short story or a 
novel and as there are no perfect examples of 
romantic or realistic literature, so the dra- 
matic form is never perfect. We could go to 
one of the simplest and most concrete elements, 
the number of acts. At first blush, we should 
assume that five acts was the limit in any play, 
and yet the most successful plays of recent 
years, “Lilliom” and “Emperor Jones,” for 
instance, contain many more acts, which because 
of their number are called scenes. A friend 
of mine who studied a few years ago at a well 
known dramatic school informed me that Os- 
car Wilde’s technique was old-fashioned be- 
cause he used soliloquies. It seemed reason- 
able to me that the soliloquy had gone out. 
It seemed too unnatural for modern audiences. 
Yet in “ Emperor Jones,” one of the most suc- 
cessful plays in recent years done by any Eng- 
lish-speaking playwright, the whole play after 
the first scene is practically soliloquy. It all 
goes to prove that we cannot be held by any 
simple little statement that a two-year-old can 
understand and practice. 

In my last talk I spoke of the well con- 
structed or built-up play. I did not mean 
necessarily to hold it up as a model. If plays 
that fail to measure up to this standard were 
discounted, we should have to discount almost 
every play of merit on the English-speaking 
stage. Almost all of Shakspere would dis- 
appear, for example. Go through any of 
Shakspere’s plays you wish and see what 
scenes you would omit or modify because they 
were not integral parts leading toward the 
climax. In scene after scene in Shakspere you 
will find that from a point of view of action 
they have no plot value whatever. Also you 
will find scenes in Shakspere that have a story 
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interest, rather than a dramatic interest. Many 
scenes in Shakspere’s plays follow one another 
and unfold the story before us as if the play 
were a novel. 

So we see that it is perfectly possible to 
have a play that produces somewhat the effect 
of a novel and a novel that produces somewhat 
the effect of a play. Shakspere by the condi- 
tion of the Elizabethan stage could change his 
scene by changing the sign on it, and therefore 
he had great latitude in the number of his 
scenes and their supposed settings. He was 
almost as free in this respect as the modern 
motion picture is. To me there is an interest- 
ing parallelism between the Shaksperian play 
and the modern motion picture. 

If you study the “ movie,” you will find that 
this medium is more adapted to the novel form 
than the play form. Things unfold more like 
a story than a drama. A novel is more suc- 
cessfully made over into a “movie” than a 
play is, and we have little of the effects, in 
witnessing a “ movie,” of that divine aloofness 
that we have in witnessing a play. We identify 
ourselves with the characters on their own 
level. This may be because the “movie” 
drama is silent and the spectator has to supply 
so much himself, but I also believe it is due to 
the fact that the author can have as many 
scenes as he wishes. He has room to spread 
out, as he has in the novel. 

The “movie” is without doubt a reflection 
of present-day conditions and in turn has 
affected both the novel and the play, and 1s 
destined to affect them more. I have pointed 
out the fact that “Lilliom” and “ Emperor 
Jones ” contain a multiplicity of scenes, which 
a few years ago would have been considered 
unpardonable in a dramatist, notwithstanding 
the fact that Shakspere did this very thing. 
I welcome a dramatic form which is bound to 
become more ductile and liberated, one that 
will admit of a novel interest as well as a 
dramatic interest, one that will be susceptible 
of expression in almost any number of scenes. 
For the facilities of the modern stage crafts- 
man, his revolving platforms or wheeled stages, 
his scenery made of screens, his science of 
lighting, will inevitably make mechanically 
possible changes of scene almost as rapid as 
in the motion pictures. The “movies” them- 
selves are a great popular art, and some day 


they will come into their own artistically, but 
I like to picture a dramatic art which will have 
all the advantages .of the “ movies” plus color 
and the living actor and the living word. 

You may be interested in writing for the 
present commercial “movie” and wish some 
advice about that. My advice about writing 
scenarios can be only the advice Punch gives 
to those contemplating matrimony. “To those 
about to get married, my advice is, don’t!” At 
the best a scenario designed to be sold to a 
“movie” company is a piece of carpentry 
work, but. if you could sell it that would n’t be 
so bad. The market for scenarios, however, 
has always been in a chaotic condition. The 
men who control the “ movies” are purely 
commercial. I do not mean to intimate that 
any reputable “ movie” company would steal 
your scenario, but scenarios are hard to sell. 
The methods of the “movie” companies 
change from day to day. At one time they 
claim that all they want is ideas. At another 
time they ask for what they call “ continuities,” 
or succinct synopses on which they might base 
“ movies.” 

The pleasantest and best way to get into the 
“movies”? is to write your story or novelette 
or novel or play, serialize it or get a publisher 
to print it or a manager to produce it, and 
then it will be an easy matter to sell the 
motion-picture rights, and for a much better 
price than you would get if you submitted a 
mere scenario. Do not, in writing your story, 
have the “movie” form in mind especially, 
because this is apt to result in a hybrid form 
of art in which you express everything in more 
or less spectacular action. Yet as the “movies” 
have affected the play, they have also affected 
the novel. The old-fashioned novel composed 
of chapters cut into cord-wood lengths is not 
the only kind of novel acceptable at the pres- 
ent time. The advanced novelist can jump 
from high spot to high spot, having his chap- 
ters long or short as he sees fit, giving a series 
of significant vignettes if he wishes, inter- 
spersed with philosophic spots or poetic patches 
or anything he likes, and he can even cut 
back and give direct pictures of things that 
happened before the novel opened. Here again 
we have a welcome liberating influence. 

The whole tendency has been toward greater 
freedom, and while there is danger in this that 
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the author may do sloppy and superficial work 
without due regard to the fructifying tradi- 
tions which have come down to us, yet if art 
is not a growing thing, it will crystallize and 
perish. 

The old objective novel gave us life in the 
round, a world in which the characters moved 
as we might see them moving on the street or 
in the market-place. The next step was the 
impressionistic or introspective novel, in which 
the inner life of a special character was pic- 
tured and the reactions were given of the ex- 
ternal world on him. The best example of this 
style of literature is furnished by the work 
of Henry James. He analyzed his characters 
intellectually, and was undoubtedly a great 
psychological novelist. 

The novelist of the newer school does not 
undertake to explain states of consciousness in 
his characters so much as to depict them. He 
is synthetic rather than analytic. He is psy- 
chic rather than psychological. He plunges 
into the sea of the sub-conscious and brings to 
the surface the treasures and the monsters he 
finds there. He deals with things his char- 
acters strive not to think of, or think of only 
when alone. He dramatizes phobias, the whole 
flock of hidden motives. These form the 
struggle in the modern novel and the modern 
play, and have given rise to what has been 
called expressionistic literatufe. In impres- 
sionistic literature, we have the reaction of the 


external world on a given character ; in ex- 
pressionistic literature, we have the extension. 
and projection of a given character into the 
universe in which he finds himself. If, for 
example, a character happens to think of a 
cake of soap, everything that soap suggests to 
his sub-conscious memory is apt to be dragged 
to the surface, thus forming chains that have 
the logic of association in them rather than 
the logic of pure reason. In a previous talk, 
I spoke of characterization as being a form of 
impersonation. In expressionistic literature 
we have impersonation raised to the highest 
power. 

Kenneth Burke, Waldo Frank, and Sher- 
wood Anderson are representatives of this 
school in America. In England we have 
Dorothy Richardson among others, and pre- 
eminent in this class is, of course, James Joyce. 
The last word in expressionism is found in 
Germany in the monodrama, so called because 
it contains only one character, the other char- 
acters being the projections of his antagonistic 
desires and fears. In America O'Neill is a 
good example, in “ Emperor Jones” and “ The 
Hairy Ape,” of the expressionistic drama. 

This sort of literature employs new rhythms, 
almost a new aesthetic, and depends for its 
success on a new attitude of the reader’s mind. 

Richard Bowland Kimball. 

New York, N. Y. 

(To be continued.) 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — LXIV. 


“ Affect” and “effect” are often misused. 
To affect is to produce an effect on ; to effect 
is to bring about. “The prisoner was greatly 
affected by my efforts to effect his release.” 

Perhaps the use of “venal” for “ venial” 
may seem a venial fault, but “ venial” means 
pardonable, excusable, while “venal” means 
mercenary, purchasable — as, “ venal services.” 

A book is uncut so long as its margins have 
not been trimmed under the knife of a cutting 
machine in binding, whether or not the outer 
folds of the leaves have been cut open by 


hand with a paper knife. Until the outer 
folds are cut in this way, the uncut book is 
said to be “ unopened.” 

The use of “etc.” should be avoided as much 
as possible. Frequently it can well be omitted; 
if not, “and so on” or “and so forth” may 
be used. 

Not all the wooden warships of days gone 
by were frigates. Some of them were sloops. 
A frigate was a ship-rigged war vessel, larger 
than a corvette. Edward B. Hughes. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WrITeR are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words 


Some of the manuscripts an editor receives 
he knows right away he wants to print, and 
others he knows right away he doesn’t want 
to print. His hard time is with the great mass 
of manuscripts he gets that are neither very 
good nor very bad. Every editor will agree 


that most of the manuscripts that editors re- 
ceive are mediocre. 
ee 
Newspaper Directory records show that out 
of every hundred new periodicals started in 
this country fewer than three continue more 
than two years. 


No doubt readers of THE WRITER will be 
interested in plans that are being perfected 
for the enlargement and improvement of the 
magazine. The staff will be re-organized, 
with William H. Hills, founder of the maga- 
zine, and its conductor for nearly forty years, 
resuming his old place as editor ; Margaret 
Gordon as assistant editor ; John Gallishaw 
as contributing editor, teaching the technique 
of story-writing ; and William Dorsey Ken- 
nedy, Assistant Dean of the Harvard School 
of Business Administration, as managing edi- 
tor. 


Beginning with the October issue of Tue 
Writer the number of reading pages will be 
doubled, and the price will be twenty-five 
cents a number, or $2.50 a year. The increase 
in the space devoted to reading matter will 
make it possible for Mr. Gallishaw, author of 
“Trenching at Gallipolis,” and formerly As- 
sistant Dean of Harvard College, and of the 
English Departments of Harvard and the 
University of California, to illustrate how the 
Case Method can be applied to the improve- 
ment of craftsmanship in creative writing. 
The “Talks on Practical Authorship,” by 
Richard Bowland Kimball, which have called 
forth so much favorable comment, will be 
continued. 

e"s 

Other interesting and helpful features will 
be added, with the purpose of making THE 
WriITER what it has always tried to be, a 
magazine of practical help for all those en- 
gaged in literary work. It will be edited 
with the same care as in the past, always in 
the interest of its readers, giving them authori- 
tative announcements — obtained directly from 
headquarters — about the manuscript market 
and the requirements of editors, with an- 
nouncements of prize offers for manuscripts, 
articles by successful writers about their 
methods of literary work with advice to other 
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writers, practical suggestions from publishers 
and editors, personal information about well- 
known authors and the writers of the day, 
reviews of books of special interest to literary 
workers (A reader of THE WRITER wrote 
recently in a letter to the editor : “ No other 
book reviews in the country are so good or 30 
informative as those appearing in THE 
WriITER”), a reference list of literary arti- 
cles in periodicals, and the news of the pub- 
lishing and literary worlds. As in the past, 
warnings will be given against designing per- 
sons trying to trade on the credulity of 
writers, and only honest enterprise will be en- 
couraged. Readers of the magazine know that 
THE WRITER fought single-handed against 
the Hitchcock frauds — involving the Woman's 
National Magazine, the Publishers’ Service 
Bureau, The Saulsbury Publishing Company, 
the Fairchild Music Company, and other con- 
cerns ( See THE WRITER for July, 1920) — 
which resulted in effective legal action putting 
an end to the scheming by which thousands of 
writers all over the country were being vic- 
timized. Similarly, THe Writer exposed the 
operations of. the Bristol Photoplay Studios, 
in a long article printed in the number for 
November, 1922, two years before the schem- 
ers engaged in the discreditable enterprise 
were brought before the courts. THE 
WRrITER’s exposures of other literary charla- 
tans .and its frequent warnings against the 
“Song Poems Wanted” sharks have no doubt 
saved possible victims a great amount of 
money, and have kept readers of the magazine 
giving attention to the warnings safe against 
such swindlers. The policy of the magazine 
in future will be the same as in the past: No 
advertisement regarding which THE WRriTEeR 
has any doubt will be accepted, and readers 
may feel sure that, so far as the publishers are 
able to determine, any advertisement printed 
in the magazine may be looked upon with con- 
fidence. This sharp exclusion of anything 
with a possible taint will benefit advertisers as 
well as readers of the magazine, for accep- 
tance of an advertisement by THE WRITER 
will be in a sense a testimonial. Perhaps it is 
unnecessary to say that the editorial policy of 
THE WRITER will not be affected by its ad- 
vertising, in any way. THE WRITER has been, 


and will continue to be, absolutely indepen- 
dent. It will not print any “ reading notices” 
of any kind, and space in the pages devoted to 
reading matter cannot be bought by any one 
at any price. 


The October WRITER will have some very 
interesting features. 





BAD ENGLISH. 





How would you rewrite these :— 


There are two billion peorle on this earth and 
every one of them wants something they haven't 
got. 

Lost: Hammered silver baby’s cup. 

Wanted: Nurse for children not over forty 
years old. 

Clean dancing at Huntington beach every 
night except Monday. 

The naval situation in America simmers down 
to this: Will we live up to the terms of the 
Washington Conference? 

Bring sandwiches and one article of food. 

The house and entire contents of Mr. Thomas 
Nelson were destroyed by fire. 

Wanted — Three-tube set by man with 
mahogany finish. 

Lord Scredington offered to drive him to the 
office from which he proposed to dispatch the 
gong. He accepted the offer gratefully and 
packed it very carefully and tightly in cotton 
wool. 

He did his courting in a horse and buggy. 

One mistake Miss Chatterton makes, that no 
one can accuse Billie Burke, starring in “Annie 
Dear,” also a musical comedy, of, concerns her 
dancing. 

Every one did their best. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





{This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
Before submitting manuscripts to any periodical, 
writers should examine a copy of the magazine in 
question. ] 





The Youth’s Companion (8 Arlington 
street, Boston ) offers a ready market for 
articles of every sort, of from 700 to 1,000 
words, appropriate for the Make-It and Do-It 
department. The department is for well in- 
formed boys and girls of early high school 
age, and articles on activities at home, at 
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school, or at college should be accompanied 
by photographs that will serve as suggestions 
for drawings prepared in the Companion office. 
Articles explaining how to make handicraft 
objects should be accompanied by models from 
which Companion artists can work up illus- 
trations. Suggestions regarding illustrative 
treatment are welcome, and rough sketches, 
lettered to correspond with the text, are most 
helpful. Models are kept in the Companion 
office until after the articles are published, 
and are then returned to the authors. Solu- 
tions should always be sent with puzzles. The 
Companion will pay twenty dollars for avail- 
able articles of the indicated length, and at a 
proportionate rate for shorter and less im- 
portant articles. Writers who contemplate 
offering articles will do well to write to the 
Department Editor listing the subjects on 
which they are prepared to write, as in this 
way much waste effort may be avoided and 
the chances of the articles being just what is 
wanted will be materially improved. 





North-West Stories (461 Eighth avenue, 
New York) is especially interested in char- 
acter stories, and the editors would be glad 
to consider a “series” story of some particu- 
lar character. A Western and a Northern 
serial of from 30,000 to 40,000 words, can 
also be used, as well as a few novelettes of 
from 10,000 to 15,000 words, with Western 
and Northern settings, and short stories of 
from 3,000 to 6,000 words. Stories of Eski- 
mos are welcome, as is anything that takes the 
reader into the Arctic North. 





Action Stories (461 Eighth avenue, New 
York ) is in immediate need of novels, of from 
20,000 to 25,000 words, and stories written 
with action and located preferably in the 
South Seas, the African gold mines, or the 
Far East. Action Stories uses two novelettes 
a month, and so is always in the market for 
good ones, containing about 10,000 words. 
Just now the editors particularly want good 
humorous stories written around likable vaga- 
bond types of characters. 





True Adventures became the Lariat Story 
Magazine (461 Eighth avenue, New York ) 
with the issue for August. The magazine 








wants cowboy stories of the old or present 
time, and is particularly anxious to get good 
humorous cowboy stories. 





Paris and Hollywood Magazine ( Robbins- 
dale, Minn.) wants some short stories that 
are brief, romantic, and exciting, and have a 
motion-picture atmosphere. 





All-Sports Magazine (5 North Wabash 
avenue, Chicago ) at the present time needs 
short sport stories, of about 3,000 words. lt 
is also in the market for articles on football, 
and other fall and winter sports. 





Child Life (536 S. Clark street, Chicago ) 
is very much overstocked with material at 
present, but the editors are always glad to 
get realistic stories for boys and girls, of 
from seven to twelve. These stories may 
contain from 1,300 to 1,600 words, or they 
may be short serials of 6,000 or 8,000 words. 
Occasionally the magazine needs stories for 
its Funland department —clever nonsense for 
children of from four to ten. Child Life does 
not publish stories that emphasize fear, hatred, 
disease, tragedy, or cruelty. The magazine 
prints stories with plenty of wholesome plot 
and interesting action, and its greatest need 
is for simple interesting nursery stories, of 
from 400 to 800 words. It seldom needs verse 
or fairy tales. 





Kodakery (Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.) wants some instructive arti- 
cles on amateur photography. 


Irmengarde Eberle, editor of Excella ( 222 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York) says 
she finds that most of the well written stories 
that come to her are inclined to be too slight 
in plot, and that she is looking particularly for 
the story with dramatic plot that has god 
characterization. She likes love and marriage- 
problem stories, and society, adventure, usi- 
ness, and mystery stories, but they must all he 
handled from the woman's angle. The maga- 
zine also uses special articles that are useful 
and interesting to the woman in the home, as 
well as an occasional striking feature story. 
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Short verse, of from eight to twelve lines, is 
used, also. 
ee 
Liberty (247 Park avenue, New York ) 
wants some women’s interest articles. 





Beautiful America ( 220 West Forty-second 
street, New York) is in need of some non- 
technical stories of scientific activities and 
some humorous travelogues in the United 
States. 





The Torchbearer (810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn, ), a periodical for girls of from ten 
to seventeen, is in the market for stories, of 
from 3,000 to 3,500 words ; serials, of eight 
or ten chapters ; articles, of approximately 
2,000 words, illustrated by photographs ; 
poems, containing not more than twenty lines; 
and editorials, of from 300 to 1,000 words. 





The Motion Picture Magazine (175 Duffield 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y.) is in the market for 
lively and authentic motion-picture articles that 
have real news value. The editors also con- 
sider mystery stories that have a_ strong 
motion-picture tie-up, but they must be written 
by people who really know studio life. The 
magazine runs numerous contests connected 
with its various departments. 





Burten’s Follies (109 West Forty-ninth 
street, New York ) is in the market for jokes 
—especially in negro dialect — skits, humor- 
ous verse, and limericks. Very short stories, 
not exceeding 500 words, are also wanted. 





The Kindergarten and First Grade Maga- 
zine ( 23 Washington place, New York ) is in 
the market for good, short stories for children, 
not fairy tales, but realistic nursery fiction for 

the modern child. 





The Nation’s Garden ( Box 907, Wilming- 
ton, N. C.) is in the market for some live, 
bright, short stories. 


The Designer (12 Vandam street, New 
York ) wants short stories, of from 8,000 to 
9,000 words. Stories that deal with the 
woman’s angle on life are particularly wel- 
come, although, as Miss Cassidy, the fiction 
editor, says, the feminine element does not 
necessarily make a story good nor does the 


lack of it spoil the chances of a really excel- 
lent tale. What the Designer does want is 
clean, rapid, sympathetic fiction — no morbidity 
or pathological emphasis on sex. The maga- 
zine also wants non-fiction articles, of about 
1,700 words, on cooking, home management, 
interior decorating, and other subjects which 
may be of interest to housewives. 





The Little Missionary ( Techny, Illinois ), 
a Roman Catholic juvenile, would like some 
missionary jokes, and some sporting events 
from the foreign fields of Asia and the South 
Seas. 





The Love Story Magazine (79 Seventh 
avenue, New York) wants some good love 
stories, containing about 5,000 words. 





Light ( Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio ) would 
be glad to consider amply illustrated articles, 
of from 300 to 1,500 words, dealing with 
strange or unusual, but well authenticated, 
lighting customs or devices found in foreign 
countries or in remote parts of this country. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal ( Independence 
Square, Philadelphia ) is buying very little 
material of any kind just now. 





The Universal Trade Press Syndicate wants 
additional trade-paper correspondents with 
broad experience. It wants reporters who 
can get stories based on actual trade exper- 
iences of people in a trade, and while it is 
interested in every conceivable kind of a trade 
story, its immediate needs are for correspon- 
dents in the coal mining and lumber fields 
where there are many commissary or company 
stores operated by industrial companies. It 
also needs immediately correspondents famil- 
iar with the insurance, furniture, rubber, pic- 
ture, and gift fields. For further information, 
address T. A. Gallagher, News Editor, 522 
Fifth avenue, New York. 





Own Your Own Home is the name of a 
new monthly magazine to be published by the 
Macfadden Publications, 1926 Broadway, New 
York. It will be a practica! service magazine 
edited to appeal to prospective home builders 
and home owners. All articles will be in- 
spirational, and one fiction story will be in- 
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cluded in each issue. The first issue will be 


the November number. 





Heart to Heart Stories (45 West Forty- 
fifth street, New York ) discontinued publi- 
cation with the July issue. 





Advertising ( formerly Newspaperdom ) has 
merged with the Editor & Publisher ( Suite 
1700, Times Building, New York ). 





John D. Long asks THE WRITER to an- 
nounce that he no longer has any connection 
with Motor Camper & Tourist (53 Park 
place, New York ), of which he has been the 
managing editor. 





Louise Townsend Nicholl has resigned the 
editorship of the Measure (223 West Fiif- 
teenth street, New York), and E. Merrill 
Root has been elected Acting Editor for Au- 
gust, September, and October. Manuscripts 
should be mailed to him at East Thompson, 
Connecticut. 





The subject of the second contest with prizes 
offered by Triple-X Magazine for letters from 
readers of the magazine is : “ The Most Ex- 
citing Struggle I Ever Witnessed.” No re- 
strictions are placed as to the type of struggle, 
the only requirement being that it be exciting. 
Manuscripts should be sent to “B” Contest 
Editor, Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, 
Minn. 





The prize of $50,000 offered by Liberty for 
a short story with motion-picture possibilities 
has been awarded to Fannie Hurst. 





Prize offers still open :— 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
rublished during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000: for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 





example, $1,000; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an American author,. 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the term of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to- 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, and four 
prizes of $100 each, offered by Poetry ( 232 East Erie 
street, Chicago) for poems published in the maga- 
zine during the current year. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prize of $5,000 for the 
best original treatise on the Theory of Wages, con- 
test closing October 1. Particulars in May Writer. 

Monthly prizes totalling $50 offered by Triple-X 
Magazine for experiences of readers. Particulars in 
May Writer. 

Bookman prizes amounting to $250 for the best 
humorous poetry appearing in the Fun Shop, $125 
for the period from June 1 to December 25, and $125 
for the period from December 26 to May 1, 1926. 
Particulars in August Writer. 

Prize of $25 offered by Voices for the best poem. 
published in Volume IV of the magazine, the last 
number of which will be October, 1925. Particulars 
in May Writer. 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1925 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual frize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust company. Par- 
ticulars in March Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $20,000 offered by the Florida 
Society of America ( Hollywood, Florida ) in a com- 
petition designed to find out what products are best 
suited for manufacture in the State of Florida. Par- 
ticulars in June Writer, or may be obtained from 
the president of the Society. 

Prize of $100 offered in the twenty-third annual 
competition of the Chicago Madrigal Club for the 
best musical setting of the poem, “In the Merry 
Month of May,” competition closing September 15. 
Information may be obtained from D. A. Clippinger, 
617 Kimball Building, Chicago. 

Prizes of $500, $250, two of $50, $25, and fifty 
prizes of a volume of Conrad’s works, offered by 
the Saturday Review of Literature ( New York ) for 
the best essays on the probable ending of Conrad’s 
novel, “* Suspense,”’ contest closing October 1. 
Particulars in August WRriTeER. 

Prizes offered by Ziffs for “‘ The World’s 
Simile,” contest closing October 15. 
August WriTER. 

Prizes of $100, $75, $50, and ten prizes of $10 
each offered by the Proctor & Gamble Company for 
the largest list of quotations from literary works in: 
which “Ivory Soap,” etc., occurs, contest closing 
October 1. Particulars in August Writer. 


Best 
Particulars in 
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Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation at Harvard University Jor an official song. 
Particulars in February, 1924, WRITER. 

Prize of $25 for the best poem published in the 
Mesa during 1925. Particulars in March WRITER. 

The Canadian Bookman (125 Simcoe street, To- 
ronto, Canada) offers each month three frizes in a 
book review competition. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February, 1923, WRITER. 

Annual prize for senior and high school student 
poetry offered by Witter Bynner through the 
Scholastic ( Pittsburgh, Penn ). 

Three prizes of $50 each for poems published in 
the Lyric West during 1925. Particulars in March 
Writer. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100 ; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annually. 
Particulars in January, 1923, WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Walker frizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May WRriTER. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Elizabeth Burgess Hughes, whose short 
story, “ Faithful to Thee,” appeared in Mun- 
sey’s for June, says that she received her first 
check for writing when she was twelve years 
eld. It was for seven dollars and a half, and 
the receipt of it, she says, gave her the great- 
est thrill that she has ever known. Between 
the ages of twelve and seventeen she wrote a 
good deal for the home papers, and at four- 
teen she sold a number of stories to household 
magazines and wrote some essays for the At- 
lanta Constitution. Then she married and 
had a son, and while household cares did not 
kill the desire to write, she says they did keep 
it -decidedly in hibernation. After this she 
spent five years in New York, and she now 
lives in Washington. Mrs. Hughes says she 
has always envied the systematic, orderly 
writer, who keeps notebooks and _ regular 
hours and can always tell the why and where- 
fore of his work. For herself, if she feels 


that she must write, she does it badly, with 
no inspiration; but when she is convinced it 
would n’t mean a thing to posterity if she 
never wrote a line she resents the idea and 
immediately becomes fired with zeal. But in- 
spiration, she adds, is another story. That 
does n’t come every day, nor can it be coaxed. 
She thinks that perhaps one writes oftenest 
out of the memory of inspiration, and that, 
anyway, all writers can do is to steep them- 
selves in life and then let their impressions of 
it rise out of the steam of their immersion, 
and so reach other people. Nothing can be 
written that somebody hasn't felt ; but the 
air is full of plots. A face—a laugh—a 
sentence overheard in a crowd — out of these 
may emerge, eventually, a good story. 





Margaret Tod Ritter, author of the poem, 
“Warning,” which was printed in the July 
Century, was born in Frederick, Maryland, 
and was privately educated, although for a 
very short while she attended Hood’s College, 
Maryland. When she was sixteen she re- 
moved to Colorado Springs, where she now 
lives. Miss Ritter is a member of the Poetry 
Society of America, and almost the whole bulk 
of her work lies in poetry. Her first book 
of collected poems, “ Mirrors,” was published 
last spring by the Macmillan Company. 





Edwin D. Torgerson, who wrote the story, 
“Treed,” which came out in Scribner’s for 
July, was born in Meridian, Mississippi, where 
his father was an architect. He was old 
enough, he says, when McKinley was assassi- 
nated to run to his mother screaming : “ The 
President has been shot by anarchitect!” which 
was what the newspaper headlines seemed to 
say to him. His father boxed his ears for 
thus libelling his profession, and Mr. Torger- 
son says he grew up with the determination 
never to be either an architect or an anarchist. 
When he was in the graduating class of the 
Birmingham high school the editor of a local 
newspaper asked the school authorities to 
recommend two boys who were “bright in 
English,” and he and Jack Bethea, author «t 
the novels, “Bed Rock” (“Coming Through” 
on the screen) and “Black Damp,” were 
chosen. After ten years of newspaper work 
in the South, Mr. Torgerson went to New 
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York, where he lived in Greenwich Village 
for several years engaging in the advertising 
business, until Mrs. Torgerson suggested a 
back-to-the-land movement, and they returned 
to Birmingham, where they now live. Mr. 
Torgerson has had about forty stories pub- 
lished, and he now devotes half his time to 
writing, spending three hours every morning 
at the typewriter, where his output is about 
twelve hundred words a day. He believes that 
only spontaneous work is good work, and sel- 
dom revises a story unless a suggestion comes 
from an editor for a specific change. “ Treed”’ 
was written in five mornings and was not re- 
vised, except for minor corrections. Mr. Tor- 
gerson says that every story that he has sold 
has been humorous, for although tragic 
themes have a certain dark fascination for 
him, they also have a way of remaining emi- 
nently tragic from a marketing standpoint. 





Everett Young, whose story, “ Diana and 
the House of Hate,” was published in the July 
Delineator, was born in France and has spent 
about half of his life abroad. Of recent years 
he has been connected with Government ser- 
vice and has lived all over the Eastern haif 
of the United States. His first published 
work was a novel, “A Gentleman of Sorts,” 
brought out by Henry Holt & Co. two years 
ago. Mr. Young says that his writing now 
is in the by-product stage, but he hopes ulti- 
mately to devote his entire time to it, and he 
has a novel practically completed now. He 
says he doesn’t care much about writinc 
short stories, preferring the book form as 
offering more scope for atmosphere and char- 
acter development, which is what interests 
him in writing. He adds that he does n't write, 
but re-writes, polishing a thing over and over 
again until it pleases him, frequently making 
two or more longhand drafts and as mans 
typewritten copies, and doing the typewriting 
himself, as it gives him extra chances for re- 
vising and changing. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Bartley.— As a child, I always scribbled 
stories. Leaving school, I became a reporter 
for the Buffalo Express and to this experience 


I owe a great share of my success. I learned 
to “know news” and to feature the human 
interest in it. Even while doing society re- 
porting, I kept a note-book, jotting down ideas 
and plots as they came to me. I still keep a 
note-book and believe it an invaluable help. 

At last I wrote a story —the Smart Set 
bought it. Being twenty and unafraid, I leit 
the paper and became a free lance in New 
York. Robert H. Davis of Munsey’s was my 
guiding star for the next two years. Among 
the things he taught me was this gem : To be 
a writer means to be a re-writer. I wrote for 
other magazines and then came the idea for a 
full-fledged novel, “Paradise Auction.” I had 
left New York at this time and was living 
quietly in Buffalo. I had learned that one 
can write anywhere —if one has ideas. New 
York can’t help you any more than Peoria or 
Buffalo. 

After the first novel came its successor and 
the experience of seeing stories put on the 
motion-picture screen and then more novels 
and more stories. But it was all the result 
of hard work—very little of what one is 
apt to call inspiration. 

I have never found an editor who was not 
willing to help one, if one accepted criticism 
in the spirit of good sportsmanship. I have 
never written a story that was rejected but 
what, in due time, I saw the reason why. I 
have never felt that I have written my best 
story — and I hope that I never shall. — Nal- 
bro Bartley, in L. A. P. W. Bulletin. 


Repplier.— When I was a_ young girl, 
driven to work by desire and by necessity, I 
wrote short stories. A number of them were 
published, which they hardly deserved to be. 
One day an old, kind and intelligent German 
priest said to me : “Why do you write fiction? 
You are not a born story-teller. Your tales 
are not transcripts from life, they do not even 
show that you have the habit of observation, 
they are unconscious echoes of the books you 
read. Why do you not write essays?” 

“Essays!” I repeated, very much puzzled. 
“But I don’t know how. I don’t even know 
what to write about.” 


The priest thought for a moment, then he 
asked : “Who is your favorite author ?” 
“Ruskin,” I answered promptly. It was the 
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teply which seven out of eight girls in my 
day —if they were serious readers — would 
have made. 

“Very well,” he said. “Write an essay on 
Ruskin, and send it to me. Write it at once 
and briefly.” 

I did. It was a delightful job,— the first 
enjoyable one I had ever been able to do. The 
paper found its modest way into print. I 
have written essays ever since. — Agnes Rep- 
plier, in L. A. P. W. Bulletin. 


Webster.— This interesting letter written 
in 1823 by Noah Webster and addressed to 
Charles R. Webster, a cousin of Noah, was 
found by Mr. Thomson among the papers of 
tthe cousin : — 

New Haven, Sept. 24, 1823. 

Dear Sir: I expected you would call upon 
me the morning you left New Haven but you 
disappointed me and I must write what I want 
to say to you. You must have heard that I have 
been many years in compiling a complete dic- 
tionary of our language. My researches have 
been laborious and extensive, and I think fruit- 
ful in discoveries. As I am drawing toward the 
conclusion of the work, I think of going to Eng- 
land next summer to revise and complete the 
work and to try to obtain a reception of it in that 
country. But my resources are too scanty for 
such an undertaking and I want to avail myself 
of all my extra means. 

I have on hand a new book of my own pub- 
lishing, entitled “ Letters to a young gentleman 
concerning his education,” some of which I 
think may be sold in Albany. The retail price 
is $1.75, the work being a thin octavo. The sheet 
price is 90 cents and for a hundred or more I 
would say 8 cents. Now, Sir, will not Webster 
and Skinner assist me, by taking a hundred or 
two, either bound or in sheets ; bound at $1.29 
or in sheet at 8 cents? If you will, it will very 
much oblige me. 

My dictionary has cost me twenty-six years 
of labor and about $30,000. If I succeed I shall 
reimburse myself and be able to compensate all 
my friends for their advances. If I should not, 
IT shall be left in my old age with small means 
for subsistence. 

Please to present our kind respects to Mrs. 
W. and other friends. 

Yours with affection and respect, 

N. Wepster. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 








Incomes of English Authors.—A _ writer 
in the London Evening Standard has been giv- 
ing to his public some information on the in- 
comes of living British authors. His dis- 
closures contain some interesting surprises. At 


the top of his list stands Hall Caine with an 
income of $500,000 a year. More than g mil- 
lion of Caine’s books have been sold within 
the last three years ; no play of his has ever 
failed, and he adds to his income from sale of 
the motion-picture rights. 

Next comes Barrie, who has received as 
much as $220,000 in a year out of his novels 
and plays. “Peter Pan” alone brought $250,- 
000 in royalties to him. 

Incomes of $100,000 a year are achieved by 
H. G. Wells, Bernard Shaw, W. Somerset 
Maughan, and E. Phillips Oppenheim. Mr. 
Wells is credited with having made $300,000 
out of his “ Outline of History.” Arnold Ben- 
nett’s average income is put at $80,000 a year. 

Such incomes really make it look as if the 
old, romantic days of authors starving in gar- 
rets had passed. — New York Sun. 


Special Editions. — Shortly before Lord 
Curzon died a special copy of a well-known 
newspaper was printed with a view to con- 
cealing from him the progress of his illness. 
For this unique copy the bulletin issued by his 
doctors was withdrawn, and another much 
more favorable, was substituted. 

This kind of deception is not rare. For five 
days in succession a postal subscriber to a 
certain morning newspaper received a special 
copy which, unlike all the others, did not con- 
tain a report of the trial of his son. The sub- 
scriber, who was bedridden, read only this 
journal, and the suppression was made, at the 
request of his family, to hide from him the 
disgrace his son had brought on his name. He 
was thus kept in ignorance of the matter up 
to his death, which took place about six months 
afterward. 

Some years ago a one-copy edition of a mag- 
azine was prepared. A young woman sent a 
travel article to the editor, and shortly after- 
ward she was taken seriously ill. As she ex- 
pressed a keen desire to see her work in print, 
her parents communicated with the publishers, 
and as a result her article ostensibly appeared 
in the next issue, though in fact it was only 
one copy. This copy was sent to her, together 
with a check the amount of which was actually 
paid by her father. 

A more amusing trick of the same character 
was played on Lord Robertson, familiarly 
known as “Peter.” He sent a copy of his 
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poem, “Italy,” a mediocre production, to his 
friend Lockhart, asking him to review it or 
have it reviewed in the Quarterly Review. The 
great critic was unwilling to comply with this 
request, because he could not praise the poem 
honestly, and did not want to offend “ Peter” 
by slating it. Ultimately he wrote a scathing 
review of the poem, and, having had one copy 
of it printed and inserted as if it were part of 
the Quarterly, caused the single copy to be 
forwarded to Robertson at Edinburgh. In it 
occurred the famous epitaph on his lord- 
ship, 

Here lies the Christian, Judge, and Poet Peter, 

Who broke the laws of God, and man, and meter. 

Only a short time ago a living man of letters 
was hoaxed in a similar manner, and it was 
not until legal proceedings were started against 
the editor and publishers of the presumably 
erring organ of public opinion that he dis- 
covered the article had not been published in 
the usual way. 

Similarly a Parliamentary candidate was 
given a bad quarter of an hour. He received 
by post, carefully sealed, a copy of an opposi- 
tion newspaper containing a distinctly “hot” 
account of his career, which, in truth, was 
anything but creditable. In a towering rage 
he rang up his agent, who, in consequence, 
called upon the sinning editor, and accused 
him of having published a mass of libels on 
the candidate. 

“ Published?” said the editor, with a smile. 
“ Actually we have not published them, but 
only printed them, because they appear merely 
in the copy sent, under special cover, to your 
man. We did that to show him that we know 
his record, and as a gentle hint that he had 
better avoid the coarse personalities to which 
he gave vent the other night.” The “ gentle 
hint” was taken. 

One of the most remarkable of special pro- 
ductions in paper and print was made solely 
for a trial at the Old Bailey, London. A num- 
ber of witnesses swore positively to the identity 
of a prisoner, saying that they had a good 
view of him by moonlight on the night of the 
crime. Whereupon his counsel handed to 
judge and jury a copy of Ryder’s Almanack, 
and pointed out that, according to that “ in- 
disputable” authority, the moon did not rise 


on the night in question till three hours and 
a half after the crime had been committed. 

The prisoner was acquitted — on the strength. 
of a copy of Ryder’s Almanack in which the 
year’s lunations had been changed entirely for 
the trial. — Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The Law of Libel. — Hon. F. E. Shortemeir, 
secretary of the State of Indiana, recently 
summed up the fundamental principles of 
United States libel laws as follows : — 

1. All publication of language bringing 
“hatred, contempt, or ridicule” is in the realm 
of libel. The publisher should be on his guard. 

2. When the language, even though bring- 
ing “hatred, contempt, or ridicule,” is true, it 
may be published. The publisher takes the 
risk of being able to prove its truth. 

3. When the language is pure “comment 
and opinion” and not statement of purported 
facts, it may be published, as it is privileged, 
even if in the realm of “hatred, contempt, and 
ridicule.” 

4. An article being signed by a contributor 
does not relieve the publisher from liability. 

5. Publications relating to branches of the 
government, such as facts stated in connec- 
tion with court action and legislative proceed- 
ings, may be published in good faith without 
fear of libel. 

6. Good faith and honest mistakes do not 
excuse a verdict for libel, but are considered’ 
in mitigation of damages. 

7. The term “freedom of the press” does 
not give a publication any special privileges, 
but means that the government cannot inter- 
fere with any publication so long as it com- 
plies with all the laws. 

8. Mere repetition is libelous and the terms 
“it is said,” “it is rumored,” etc., do not re- 
lieve from libel. 

9. Newspapers are held responsible for 
everything published as purported facts, but 
may publish anything when it is absolutely 
true. 


What People Want to Read. — “ People 
want to read about what other people are 
doing, about what is happening to other peo- 
ple,” said “Dorothy Dix” (Mrs. Elizabeth 
Meriwether Gilman ). 
all hungry for news. 


“That is why we are 
We want to hear about 
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the baby that is born next door, and the neigh- 
bor who is dying. We are interested in the 
love affair of the girl across the way, and the 
Jones’s new automobile. And this is true of 
the highbrows as well as the lowbrows. 

“Our eternal interest is in people. Nine 
people out of ten skip all the descriptions in 
a novel, and get to the human drama. They 
don’t care a rap about the most marvelous 
account of a jungle or a desert or a sunrise ; 
what they want to know is whether Cecil 
Montmorency clasped Lady Gwendolyn to his 
manly breast or not. 

“What the general public wants to read 
about is something of human interest, some- 
thing that will make them laugh, or cry, and 
people want to read something that is within 
the range of their own experience, something 
that either has happened to them, or that might 
happen to them, except for the grace of God. 

“That is the fascination, I think, that crime 
stories have for people. It stirs a housewife’s 
imagination to read of some beautiful chorus 
girl who revenges herself on a fickle lover by 
murdering him, and makes her wonder if she 
ever could have done a thing like that. 

“It interests the slow, plodding man who 
lives in a rut, to read about criminals who 
carry their lives in their hands, and he won- 
ders if he could have ever dared take such 
risks. Most people’s lives are very monoton- 
ous, and they like something that takes them 
out of themselves. ; 

“Then people like to be interpreted to them- 
selves. They have vague ideas and convictions 
floating around in their brains, that they have 
never been able to formulate, and put into a 
concrete shape. They like somebody to tell 
them what they are thinking, and what they 
are feeling, and whatever success I have had 
is based on my effort to do this. 

“When I analyze the thousands of letters 
that I get, my conclusion is that the most in- 
teresting things to people are other people. 
They are interested in these letters that I 
answer because every one of them is a glimpse 
into some other man or woman’s life. 

“Each one is a little heart throb. Each one 
is a human problem that may be theirs or their 
friends’. They read it as we would listen to a 
bit of gossip or scandal, and none of us ever 


turn a deaf ear to that until we have heard the 
last word.” — Editor and Publisher. 

Secrets of Popular-Song Writing.—Songs, 
like singers, travel varied roads to fame. Some 
make brilliant metropolitan recital debuts, 
while others modestly go barnstorming. Win- 
ning popular approval is the affair of a few 
months for some songs, but others struggle 
along for years before “arriving.” There is 
no rule to go by, though certain characteristics 
appear to be essential. A best seller must be 
tuneful and not too difficult to be sung by 
others than trained concert singers. Many 
songs that are immensely successful in concert 
fail to attain large sales. Sentiment is an 
apparent essential. It is the simple universal 
appeal that succeeds. There’s no room for the 
cynical or the vacuously smart among the songs 
that endure. 

Reviewing, in Musical America, the history 
of many songs best known to fame, Joel Swen- 
sen cites “A Perfect Day” as the most success- 
ful of recent best sellers. It was in 1910 that 
the composer, struggling to support herself and 
her son after the death ot her husband, pub- 
lished this as one in a collection of seven 
songs for a dollar. At first returns were very 
slow. Mrs. Bond, who, in addition to writing 
the words and music, was her own publisher, 
and even painted the cover design, then intro- 
duced her songs by singing them in public at 
every opportunity. Gradually they “caught 
on” and the aggregate sales are set at more 
than 5,000,000 copies. Of other songs : — 

“‘Invictus’ went the recital route to fame. 
Bruno Huhn set the poem by W. E. Henley to 
music at the request of Francis Rogers, who 
sang it for the first time in Bar Harbor, Me., 
in August, 1910, and later the 
Mendelssohn Hall, New York. 
weeks Reinald Werrenrath and _ Bertram 
Schwahn also sang it. The public was quick to 
appreciate the merits of ‘Invictus.’ During the 
war it enjoyed a considerable vogue, and its 
popularity has been maintained. 

“Among the songs that were originally sold 
outright by the composers and later earned 
large royalties under new agreements with the 
publishers are ‘Silver Threads 
Gold’ and ‘At Dawning.’ 


same year in 
Within a few 


Among the 
Although the former 


has earned $25,000 in royalities since the copy- 
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right was renewed, Hart Pease Danks, the 
composer, was said to have received only $15 
for it, and out of that he paid Eben E. Rexford 
$3 for writing the words. The song became 
popular soon after its publication in 1873. 
When Danks died in 1903 the sales had dimin- 
ished considerably, but in 1910 the song took a 
spurt that lasted for two years, and its popu- 
larity has continued. 

“When he composed ‘At Dawning’ in 1906 
Charles Wakefield Cadman was little known. 
He had _ no difficulty in finding a publisher, 
however, and he sold the song for a modest 
$15. For five or six years barely enough 
copies were sold to pay the cost of publication. 
Then Alessandro Bonci, tenor, heard the song 
and liked it. He decided to sing it on a coast- 
to-coast concert tour. Its popularity dated 
from that tour. 

“‘Oh, Promise Me,’ composed in 1880, was 
the most popular song in Reginald De Koven's 
comic opera, ‘Robin Hood.’ Ever since its 
first introduction it has been used a great deal 
in concerts, and for a generation it has becn 
considered one of the requisites of a well-con- 
ducted wedding. Its popularity, as indicated 
by sales, continues undiminished and even ap- 
pears to be growing. 

“De Koven's setting of Kipling’s ‘Reces- 
sional,’ published in 1808, has also enjoyed a 
considerable vogue, chiefly on Memorial Day 
and Armistice Day programs. The most popu- 
lar musical setting of a Kipling poem is Oley 
Speak’s ‘On the Road to Mandalay.’ Ever 
since it was published in 1907 it has enjoyed 
the unique distinction of being sung in cabarets, 
concerts, and barracks at the same time. An- 
other successful Kipling setting is Walter 
Damrosch’s ‘Danny Deever,’ which was a 
favorite with David Bispham. 

“Tenors were nearly deprived of J. C. 
Bartlett's ‘Dream.’ When Bartlett, himself a 
lyric tenor, submitted it to a well-known pub- 
lisher, it was promptly declined. A second 
publisher could see nothing in it, but the third 
published it. That was in 1895. Bartlett in- 
troduced it, and it has been a favorite teaching 
and concert piece ever since, the sales having 
piled up to an enormous total. 

“Frequently it requires unusual circumstances 
to make the public appreciate a song. For 


eighteen years American audiences had been 


hearing and applauding the Kashmiri Song, 
‘Pale Hands I Loved,’ one of the Four Indian 
Love Lyrics by Amy Woodforde-Finden, but 
comparatively few copies were sold. Then 
Rudolph Valentino appeared in a motion-pic- 
ture version of ‘The Sheik,’ and a Washington 
theatre manager presented a prologue in which 
a singer in desert garb sang the Kashmiri Song. 
At once there was a demand for it. The pub- 
lishers had never printed more than 500 copies 
in one edition and the supply was exhausted 
with one order from a Washington music 
dealer. As picture and prologue traveled 
through the country the demand grew. Within 
three months 10,000 copies were sold, and the 
song has remained a best seller ever since. 
Mrs. Woodforde-Finden died before her song 
became popular.” 

Few amateurs appear in the list of successful 
song writers, and recently there has been a 
war against fake music publishers who have 
encouraged the belief that there are millions to 
be made in a single song success.—Current 
Opinion. 
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Redfield. 533 pp- 


A1ip to Ruyme. By Bessie G. 
4 . P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Leatherette. New York: G 

1925. 

If rhyme appealed only to the eye, instead 
of to the ear, and if there were no such thing 
as accent in the pronunciation of words, this 
might be a useful book, but as that is not the 
case it is hard to see what in the world Miss 
Redfield could have been thinking of in the ten 
years that she spent in the preparation of the 
work. Intended to serve the purpose of a 
rhyming dictionary, it lists alphabetically the 
various sounds of the vowels, a, e, i, 0, u, 
assembling under each sound the words that 
end in that sound, regardless of the spelling of 
the terminations, and regardless of whether the 
accent falls on the ultimate syllable or not or 
whether the pronunciation of final syllables 
is similar. For instance, “soirée” is asso- 
ciated with “absentee”! The book might 
have value if the verse-maker wanted to know 
how many words, for instance, end with the 
sound “er,” but rhyme begins with the ac- 
cented syllable, and if the verse-maker is look- 
ing for a rhyme for “ paper” he wants to find 
something under “aper” more than “ draper” 
and a reference to “er,” under which he will 
find a three-page list of words with that end- 
ing — adder, adorer, after, alter, amber, antler, 
archer, artificer, and so on—which he must 
go through to find the possible rhymes for 
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“ paper” — not all of which are there. What 
is the sense of putting together in a rhyming 
dictionary such combinations as “ escarpments, 
refreshments, sixty-cents,” or “mint julep, 
foot-step”; or what is the sense of putting 
“ aid-de-camp” (so spelled) under “amp”? 
The book is full of similar futilities. Under 
“enthe” the verse-maker will find “Nepenthe’ 
and the reference, “see ‘ enth.’” Under “enth” 
he will find “tenth” and the reference, “ see 
‘enthe’.” Are “ Nepenthe” and “ tenth” pro- 
nounced the same? Under “ ethe,” “ Lethe” is 
given, with the reference, “See ‘eath*’.” The 
Foreword explains that the star indicates a 
difference in pronunciation, but if “Lethe” 
and words ending in “eath” do not rhyme, 
what is the purpose in bringing them together 
in a rhyming dictionary? As a help in the 
solution of cross-word puzzles, “Aid to 
Rhyme” may be of use, but as an aid to verse- 
makers it cannot compare with the standard 
rhyming dictionaries. The publishers, by the 
way, use a novel word in calling attention to 
the anopistographic method of printing the 
book, in which the alternate pages are left 
blank for the verse-maker to add words in 
manuscript — and he would have a great many 
words to add. W. H. H. 
Tue Way or tHE Makers. By Marguerite Wilkin- 
son. 316 pp. Cloth. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 1925. 

Wide reading in a special field and a strong 
poetic instinct have admirably fitted Mrs. 
Wilkinson — who is herself a poet of distinc- 
tion — to produce this book, which is made 
up largely of extracts from the writings of 
poets about their work, and illustrations of it. 
Mrs. Wilkinson lets the poets speak for them- 
selves about the various phases of their work, 
about their travail and exultation, and she has 
tried to make the book a record of experience 
rather than a symposium of theories. The 
book, she says, is not made for scholars, but 
for men, women, and children who may wish 
to know more about their poets — how they 
feel, think, live, and labor —and for young 
students of poetry who would like to discrim- 
inate between the great and the brilliant, be- 
tween the sublime and the specious. The 
work covers English poetry from Edmund 
Spencer to John Masefield, and American song 
from Ralph Waldo Emerson to Vachel Lind- 
say. Quotations from letters, memoirs, pref- 
aces, and other prose writings, as well as 
poems, are arranged under subjects, preceded 
by short chapters on The Poetic Nature, The 
Poet’s Travail, The Primary Inspiration, The 
Secondary Inspiration, Themes for Poems, 
How Poets Work ( particularly interesting ), 
and Concerning Fame. W. H. H. 
Tue Comptete Limericx Boox. By Langford Reed. 

Illustrated. 154 pp. Cloth, New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. 1925. 

The limerick, properly handled, is a very 
effective verse form, and Mr. Reed has made 
an entertaining book by collecting more than 


four hundred examples of the five-line verse, 
some of which have real literary merit. Why 
verses of this kind are called limericks nobody 
really knows, but probably the first one com- 
posed was the old nursery rhyme beginning 
“Dickory, dickory, dock.” Edward Lear’s 
“ Book of Nonsense,” published in 1846, made 
the limerick popular, and since then it has 
been a favorite form of expression with hu- 
morists and wits. Mr. Reed’s collection in- 
cludes many witty productions — some of the 
limericks that he classifies as “of the stock- 
exchange variety” are particularly piquant -— 
but it is hardly “complete,” and it is not, as 
he says, the first collection of its kind, for a 
little book of limericks compiled by Florence 
Herrick Gardiner was published by the Lippin- 
cotts in 1921. That contains some good lim- 
ericks which are not in Mr. Reed’s collection, 
and the famous lines beginning “ There wanst 
was two cats in Kilkenny” are not in either 
book. Many of the limericks that Mr. Reed 
gives are gems, and his book is adapted not 
only to amuse the solitary reader but to en- 
tertain social groups of people gathered any- 
where. 

Cuats ON CHRISTIAN NAMES. 
449 pp. Cloth. Boston: 
1925. 

“Chats on Christian Names” comprises 366 
chapters — one for every day in the year in 
leap year—each giving the significance and 
an historical account of a Christian name, 
with admonitions and exhortations to readers 
to do honor to their names and emulate the 
virtues of the worthies who have borne them. 
The book is meant especially for Roman 
Catholic readers, but it contains information 
and good advice for all. 
INVESTMENT BANKING IN ENGLAND. 

Nash. 114 pp. Cloth. Chicago : 

Comrany. 1924. 

This study of the methods of investment 
banking in England, giving information ob- 
tained directly from London bankers and 
other original sources, was awarded the first 
prize for monographs in the field of business 
development and the modern trust company 
offered in 1923 by the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany. Similar awards of $300 and $200 are 
made annually, and a triennial research prize 
of $2,500 will be awarded in 1926. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


By Rev. A. M. Grussi., 
The Stratford Company. 


By Bradley D. 
A. W. Shaw 








[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Wrirer.] 





THe OvTLooK FoR WESTERN CIVILIZATION. 
The Literature of Hope. 
for August. 

Tre MytH or Goop ENGLIsH. 
Century for August. 
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Arthur Livingston. 
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Guimpses oF INTERESTING Americans. With 
drawings of Chauncey M. Depew, Don Marquis, 
Theodore Dreiser, and Edgar Lee Masters. Walter 
Tittle. Century for August. 

Tue EnGiish Revo.tution aNnpD THE Press. Hilaire 
Belloc. Harper’s Magazine for August. 

Harpy, Hupson, Hovsman. George McLean 
Harper. Scribner’s for August. 

Vance Tuompson— Poet anv CRITIC. George 
Henry Payne. Forum for August. 

Epcar Sattus. Grant Overton. Bookman for 
August. ‘ 

Our Ficrionat Counterparts. June E. Downey. 
Bookman for August. 

KATHERINE MANSFIELD’s Quest. Grace Z. Brown. 
Bookman for August. 

Gettinc Into Srx Ficures. VIII. — Harold 
Bell Wright. Arnold Patrick. Bookman for Au- 
gust. 

Poems Berore Seven. Eliot Fitch Bartlett. 
Bookman for August. 

Mr. Boynron-Bierce. Ruth Guthrie Harding. 
Bookman for August. 

Rose Witper Lane. With portrait. Sunset for 
August. 

A Liretime With Marx Twartn. Mary Lawton. 
Pictorial Review for August. 

Barrett WeENDELL. Walter Prichard Eaton. 
American Mercury for August. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 








The Joseph Conrad Memorial in the new 
$2,000,000 building of the Seamen’s Church 
Institute in New York will be a $100,000 
library and reading-room. 

“American and British Literature since 
1890,” by Carl and Mark Van Doren ( The 
Century Company ), deals with the fiction, 
poetry, drama, and essay of the United States 
and England, with a consideration of recent 
Irish literature. 

“Modern Russian Literature,” by Prince 
D. S. Mirsky, is published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

“The Literature of the Middle Western 
Frontier,” by Ralph Leslie Rusk, published in 
two volumes by the Columbia University 
Press, has chapters on Cultural Beginnings, 
Travel, Newspapers and Magazines, Con- 
troversial Writings, Scholarly Writings aad 
Schoolbooks, Fiction, Poetry, Drama, and The 
Vogue of British and Eastern Writers. 

“Further Reminiscences : 1864-1804,” by S. 
Baring Gould ( E. P. Dutton & Co.), is a con- 
tinuation of the author’s “Early Reminis 
cences.” 


“Joseph Conrad: The Man,” by Elbridge 
L. Adams, is published by William Edwin 
Rudge ( New York ). 

“Theodore Dreiser,” by Burton Rascoe 
( Robert M. McBride & Co.), is a new volume 
in the Modern American Writers series. 


“A Sheaf of Memories,” by Frank Scuda- 
more ( E. P. Dutton & Co.), is a collection of 
recollections by the dean of war correspon- 
dents. 


“Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic,” by Charles 
Sears Baldwin, is published by the Macmillan 
Company. 

“ Editorial English,” by Arnold Levitas, in- 
structor of printing and typography in the 
public schools of New York city, with an in- 
troduction by William I. Orchard, is published 
by the Roy Press ( New York ). 


“Creative Youth,” edited by Hughes 
Mearns ( Doubleday, Page, & Co.), is an ac- 
count of the literary development of a group 
of high-school students. 


“Rules for Compositors and Readers at the 
University Press,” by Horace Hart, is pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. 

“Writing by Types,” a manual of com- 
position for college students, by Albert C. 
Baugh, Paul C. Kitchen, and Mathew W. 
Black, is published by the Century Company. 


The ownership of the Modern Library has 
passed from Boni & Liveright to a new cox- 
poration, to be known as the Modern Library, 
Inc., with Bennett A. Cerf, formerly vice- 
president of Boni & Liveright, at its head. 
The new corporation will have offices at 71 
West Forty-fifth street, New York. 

The Viking Press, started last March by 
Harold K. Guinzburg and George S. Oppen- 
heimer, and the firm of B. W. Huebsch have 
combined, and after the first of the year all 
books published by either firm will bear the 
imprint of the Viking Press, 30 Irving place, 
New York. 

Little, Brown, & Co. have published for 
free distribution a booklet biography of 
Thornton W. Burgess, the Bedtime Story 
Man. 

John Temple Graves died in Washington 
August 8, aged sixty-eight. 





